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Teaching 


Special Unit: EUROPE, THE 
QUEST FOR UNITY 
(pages 7-11) 

Will Europe's search for 


ourse, lies in 
j 


1 
world issues amd 


to date 


unity 
eed? The answer yf ¢ 
A study of 


ecord of a compli 


future 
hment 
unde rstandi: i ot 


provide some 


a »blem 
LESSON PLANS 


Lesson Assignments 


l Page 


: : : 
show how Russia’s actions and policies 


Give two examples to 


recent years have led to world un- 

t 

2. Page 8 1) How do the North 

Atlantic Treaty and NATO help to keep 

peace in Europe? (2) Why is France 

reluctant to have Germany re-arm? 
3. Pages 8-9-10 l Mention 


ways in which the ECA has been help- 


es 


two 


ng to rebuild the strength ot Europe 
2) Why may Europe need continued 
uid from the U. S. after 1952? (3) What 
s the Schuman Plan? 

4. Page 10 l What is the ( 


Why has it made rela 


yuncil 
f Europe? (2 
ly little pr 


tively gress’ 


CAN WESTERN EUROPE STAY FREE? 
(page 7) 

Aim 

i how Russ 


influenced 


To understan 
1 I I 
ar poucies ive 


ram for building a united Eur 


illustrative Aids 
Wall maps ot I 


lent desk atlases 


Motivation 


For many years European statesmen 


have dreamed of building a U. S. of 


Europe, to help peace and 


build a stronger: prosperous Eu- 
in 1 px li 


rope. Do you think the s | 


Aids for This Issue 


cies of Russia will help unite Europe or 
keep the countries apart? Why? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. If Europe can point to the U, S 
as an example of the advantages of 
union, why should there be any hesita- 
forming a “United States of 


"2 


tion in 
Europe 

2. Why 
strong influence on the problem of Eu 


does Russia have such a 
ropean unityr 

3. How do you explain Russia's re- 
fusal to become a part of the Marshall 
Plan for aiding the war-torn countries 
of Europe? 

4. With a map as your guide, name 
the countries which have become Rus 


sian satellites. Why are these satellites 


called Russia’s “stooges”? 

5. Read Russia’s U. N. record on 
page 7. How does this record indicate 
that Russia bears a responsibility for 
world unrest? 

6. What is meant by a “fifth col 
umn”? How has Russia made use of the 
fifth column to her own advantage? 


Activities 
En students 
abilities to draw cartoons based on ideas 


ourage with artistic 


obtained from this article. One cartoon 
can show how Russia is influencing the 

a united Europe. Another 
the advantages of a united 


building of 
can show 
Europe 
2. Use a socio-drama approach. (1) 
Assign students to act the parts of lead 
ers of Western Europe who are dis- 
cussing the importance of a United 
States of Europe. (2) Have a student 
that he is a Russian leader in 
working with, fifth 
being given 


pretenc 
and 
The latter are 


doctrinating 
columnists 

their instructions and countries for as- 
signment 3) Another student can take 
the part of Warren Austin, who is re 
viewing the record of Russia in the 
U. N. He shows hew Russia has acted 
many occasions to obstruct world 
peac 


3. Assign students to make special 
reports. (1) A comparison of the Rus- 
sian and U. N. Atomic Energy Control 
Plans. The basic points of differences 
should be indicated. What is behind 
Russia's refusal to accept the U. N., 
Plan? (2) The Schuman Plan. 

4. Have the class draw a map of Eu- 
rope, or indicate on an outline map of 
Europe, the free countries of Europe 
and the satellite countries of Russia. 
Use crayon or a shading technique to 
emphasize the two groups. 


Summary 


Conduct a panel discussion on the 
subject, “A United States of Europe is 
both necessary and desirable.” 


EUROPE’S MILITARY STRENGTH 
(page 8) 
Aim 
To discuss the factors and problems 
involved in rebuilding the military 
strength of our allies in Europe. 


Activity Approach 


Introduce the theme of the lesson 
along the lines of a “man-on-the-street” 
broadcast. Announce to the class that a 
few minutes will be allowed to think 
over this question: “Do you oppose or 
favor President Truman’s program for 
additional taxes to help build the mili- 
tary strength of both Europe and the 
U. S.?” With the teacher acting as the 
radio reporter, sound the opinion of a 
section of the class. Ask students to as- 
sume the character parts of housewives, 
policemen, store clerks, factory workers, 
farmers and students, and to reflect the 
opinions of these groups. After about 
10 minutes or so of gathering opinions, 
continue with the discussion below. 


Discussion Questions 

1. A newspaper columnist said, “We 
must stop thinking of the Atlantic 
Ocean as separating us from Western 
Europe. We must think of it as the link 
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Nations 


“We must hang together 
in this art t ‘ shall hang separate] How 
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Summary 
Have t 

short-at ‘ 

test. Let 


tions of fe 


EUROPE’S ECONOMIC STRENGTH 
(pages 8-10) 
Aim 
To leas 
building 


rope 


Wlustrative Aids 
Wall 


Pivotal Questions 
LA fa \ 


WORLD WEBA “i * fing the set 

wf i . A ¢ Me s yetents 

shen, Member A * S.BECRIPTION PRICES 5 
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PARLIAMENT OF EUROPE? (page 10) 
Aim 
understand the 


function of the 


ouncil of Europe in the program for 


a United States of Europe 


Illustrative Aid 
W all map ot I urope 


Review 

How Marshal] Plan and 
NATO played important parts in the 
program for building a united Europe? 


have the 


Discussion Questions 
1. What part is the Council of Eu- 
playing in helping build a united 
2. One criticism of the Council is 
that it has been moving too slowly. 
What explanation can be given for its 
limited accomplishments? 
3. How can making a flag for United 
(page 10) help in the final goal 
niting the countries of Europe? 


Activities 


special reports: (1) The 
2) The Marshall Plan 


tudents draw a 


he human rights 
i 


agreed upon by the Council 


rogram 
t Europe 
3. Dramatize ot the Coun- 
f Europe I »blems 
‘ oupr vest to the 


1 
their 


would 
mem 
discus 
tionalism act 
ilso reveal 
© members 
ve achieved 


he writing of an 
The Council 
as it might 


ria Lit lo 
pe Must Succeed 


in Eure pean newspapers 


Reading References 
Army for Western Europe, 
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INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Basketball stars arrested 
for dumping” games (p. 21). IN NEWS PAGES (pp. 
4-6)—labor demands bigger voice in defense mobiliza- 
tion; Stalin speaks out: “Titoism” crops up amid Italy’s 
Pepperell Company pays 100th annual 
lividend; Truman proposes single-headed RFC; British 
nt survives third test vote 


Communists 
Labor governme 


“OPERATION BOOTSTRAP”: Puerto Rico passed 
1 landmark this month in its “prosperity campaign.” The 
L00th new factory established on the island since 1948 
1948 the Puerto Ricans began a plan to 
Many people thought the program was 

is trying to “pull yourself up by your 
otstraps.” Box score so far for “Operation Bootstrap”: 
which, at capacity, will provide 15,000 

jobs and turn out $68,000,000 annually in goods. 
oal: 700 more new factories, to provide 10,000 new 


Wa opened In 


Id industry 


100 new tactories 


factory jobs a vear 


GAY HEAD ALL LIT UP: The village of Gay Head, 
the island of Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, is 
retting electric lights. It’s the last community in Massa- 
chusetts to be electrified. The 88 people of the village 
ire nearly all descended from the Gay Head Indians 
lhe tribal name comes from the colorful cliffs that rise 
veral hundred feet above the Atlantic Ocean, to form 
1 plateau on which the Gay Headers have their homes. 
Some of our staff members once vacationed under those 
cliffs—and got the idea for the pen-name of our col- 
mnist, Gay Head 


NO LONGER EXTINCT: Early settlers of Bermuda 
found many thousands of gull-like sea birds. The birds 
were so curious about their human visitors that they 
ilighted on men’s shoulders. That was their undoing. 
Food was short—and the settlers ate the birds and their 
eggs. Since 1621 most naturalists considered this bird 
Pterodroma cahow) as extinct. But the American 
Museum of Natural History, after a search of tiny islets 
ind deserted rocks, recently stumbled upon 17 of the 
burrows in which cahows make their nests, and found 
five live cahows. Bermuda is taking steps to protect the 
long-lost bird 


KING’S COMEBACK: For 104 years the king of 
Nepal was a nobody. The prime minister ran the coun- 
try (a little mountain land between India and Tibet.) 
Che prime minister s job was passed from father to son 
King Tribhuvana got tired of being 
He fled to India last fall (WW. 
The prime minister crowned Tribhu- 
aged three—as king. A revolt broke 
India persuaded the prime minister to make demo- 

itic reforms. This month Tribhuvana came back to 
throne as king under a constitution. The prime 
ister keeps his job—but from now on the king is boss 
Next year an assembly will be elected to make a perma- 


nt plat ot government 


in the same family 

1 sort of royal prisoner 

Nov. 29, p. 3 
*s grand 


indson 


Wide World photo 


LEARNING THE HARD WAY: The smiling gentle- 
man in front is Seyed Abdul Ahad, undersecretary of 
mining in Afghanistan, on his way to work. He's study 

ing American mining methods, and he’s starting literal 
ly at the bottom, swinging a pick and shovel in a coal 
mine in the State of Washington 


“VICTIM X“: Which is more dangerous—gun or gaso 
line? About the end of this year, say insurance com 
panies, the millionth American will die in a traffic acci 
dent too, the millionth American soldier 
killed in all U. S. wars may die. The first war death was 
a “minute man” at the Battle of Lexington on April 19 
1775. Traffic accident records go back only to the year 
1900 


This year 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

PENNIES AND POSTAGE STAMPS—Meet two new 
victims of inflation: the cent-piece and the three-cent 
stamp. (1) Sales taxes and raises of a penny or two in 
one-time nickel and dime items, like candy bars, have 
taken the small change out of American pockets. Peo 
ple are using four times as many pennies as a year ago 
The Mint has poured out 800,000,000 cent-pieces since 
last July, and it’s not nearly enough. Uncle Sam says 
it’s in order to raid that piggy-bank and get the pennies 
to the bank, so they can go back to work. (2) The Ad 
ministration is said to be planning new postal rates, to 
bring in more money. The plan calls for four cents in 
stamps instead of three cents on first-class letters, it’s 
reported 


ENDQUOTE: Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine foreign 
minister: “The true power of America rests on the con 
viction held by the free peoples of the world that Amer 
ica stands for justice, for freedom, for equality, for pro 
gress, for all the great humane values of our civilization 
If this faith is lost, the dollar cannot redeem it and the 
atom bomb cannot restore it.” 
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Labor and Defense 


Uncle Sam's for defense 
mobilization consists of industry 
labor, farmers, the general public 
and the Government. This month 
one member of the team—labor— 
hes been dissatisfied with the “rules 


“team” 


World 


This dissatisf yroke to the 
open on Febr arv 16. when the three 
labor member } 


Board qu 


con 


mittee to the White H: 

In the meantime, M 
had not vet signed 

the genera! pul effect the new 10 pe: 


The WSB } 


labor's 


zation 
WSB 


tives each f: 


ra con 
John 


it into 


ist ‘ ‘ ference 
sto! 


rease formula 


So Says Stalin 


vould per For the first time in more than two 
increases of u ent over years, Stalin made a public state- 
1950. Th ment this month. What he had to 
say was pretty much the familiar 


ove 
lation easing 


WALES ( 804 Fe 


January 
hye ubiect f 
951 Communist “‘line.’ 
Labor mem be t hat t The Soviet dictator 
ot sufficient ¢ \ Ke t ne 


al Cx 


it was published 


pape! 


unusually str 


nake up for mimunist 
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He goes to the ch 
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THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


evitable it the “warmongers” in the 
United States, Britain, and France 
manage to entangle the popular 


them and 


masses In lies deceive 
drag them into a new world war,” he 
said 
An indirect reply to Stalin was 
ntained in a British note to Mos 
‘Slowly and un 
“His Maj 
government have been forced 
that the 
government had no intention 
{ fulfilling its treaty obligations t 
with them, but also that 
the Soviet Union 


to undermine the independence of 


on February 17 
gly the note said 


cone lusion not only 


collaborate 
it was the aim ot 
the free nations of Western Europe 
The note charged that the Soviet 
have “remained far superior 
imbers to those of all the West 
ern pé At the same 
time they busily engaged in rebuild 
thei 


had formerly 


r iH cs 
In nt 
wers put together 
some oft 


forces ot allies 


been allies of 
in Eastern Europe, and 
Austria 


those re 


ned in Germany and 


far in excess f 
iined by the Wester 
What's Behind It: What 
t s statement important is not 

d AX tually he $ iid noth 


powers 


makes 


sa 
The Importance lies in the 


Jecause he is 


ute dict r of the Soviet 


ivs 1S accepted 


it Stalin said it 
whatever 
juestion } tussia, in the 

satellite 


sts throughout the 


states and among 
world 
respect Stalin's statements 
m the 


1d of state 


statements of any 


lid Stalin choose this parti 
e to issue a statement? There 
Stalin 
War-wear’'y\ 


theories 1) 
the 


war 15S 


ire Se veral 
wanted to re 


Russia 


evitable < 


assure 
people that 
he sought to split the 
Western 
the 
the 
and elsewhere see€ 


not in 
unity of the illies; (3) he 
orried about resignation of 
trom Communist 


Italy 


members 

parties in 
rt story 
If Stalin wants 


really peace, he 





' ' 
‘A nave a chance 


to prove it at the 
sed Big Four meeting if it goes 
schedule. Russia has asked 
ministers 
and 
primarily the 
uny. Last week the 

t powers suggested that 
tatives of the foreign minis- 
eet in Paris March 5 to decide 
conference should talk 
Western powers insist 
the Austrian treaty, European 
in general, and armament 
in addition to 


ieeting ft toreign 


he U. S., Britain, 


cliscuss 


1 
if the 


it. The 


sions 


levels be discussed 


( an problems 


Red Split in Italy 


A split has developed in the 
biggest and toughest Communist 
party in Western Europe. 

Italy's Communist party claims to 
have 2,000,000 members. Reds hold 
1 third of the seats in the Chamber 
f Deputies, lower house of Italy's 

Since the last election of 
1948. the Communists 
been doit gy so well They 
cent of the 
‘lections. Returning prosperity 
the Marshall Plan 
among factors which have weak- 

Italy's ( om 
gut they still firmly control many 

of Italy the region 
Italy around Bologna. It 
blow to Italy’s Com- 
top leaders from 

fortress of communism” quit 
party members of the 
mise of Deputies, Valdo Magnani 

Aldo ( Uce hi dex lared that Ital- 

should Italy first—even 
head of Soviet Russia. To a loyal 
that The 
they are still Commu- 
sts but that they oppose domina- 
by Stalin. They are forming a 
left-wing group. Several lesser 

I le ace rs ha e followed them out 

he pro-Stalin party 

What's Behind It: In 1948 Mar- 
shal Tito, leader of (¢ 

| 1 with Stalin 


] | 
siavia, quarrel 
Communist 


iment 
wuifties, in 
ent 
won only 17 per 


ii 


the help ot 


nunists 


espe ially 
rthe rh 
a severe 


nists when tw 


Two 


put 


nmunist was treason. 


men Say 


ommunist Yu- 
Tito 
program 
but insisted that Yugoslavia must de- 


tinued his 


p as an independent nation, free 
ym Russian control. This “national- 
communism”—often called “t- 
m’”—aftects Communists in other 
intries. In the free world, as “Aldo 
1d Valdo” demonstrated in Italy, a 
munist dares to disagree with 
In iron-curtain countries un- 


mn. titoists have 


r Russian dominati 


FOREIGN TEEN-AGERS IN U.S. HIGH SCHOOLS 


THE FREEDOM in U. S. high schools 
—that’s what most impressed a group 
of foreign teen-agers who are studying 
here on one-year scholarships. 

Six of the students spoke this month 
at the annual convention of the Nation- 
al Association of Secondary School 
Principals in New York City. They said 
they like the freedom enjoyed by U. S. 
students to express their thoughts on 
political and social matters, and their 
freedom to choose the subjects they 
wish to study. They were surprised and 
pleased that teachers and students in 
U. S. high schools are “such good 
friends.” 

The six teen-agers, left to right in the 
photo above, are: Ursula Sachs, 17, of 
Berlin, Germany; Yvonne Pfeffer, 16, 
of Paris, France; Shiro Matsuoka, 17, 
of Kobe, Japan; Michael Gnoutcheff, 
17, who was born in the Belgian Congo 
and attended schools in Yugoslavia, 
Austria, and France; Rose Marie Zirpel, 


17, of Bremen, Germany; Branislaw 
Gargulinski, 18, of Poland. 

Ursula, Shiro, and Rose Marie are at- 
tending Tenafly, N. J., High School; 
Yvonne, Weequahic High School, New- 
ark, N. J.; Michael, Nyack, N. Y., High 
School; Branislaw, James J. Ferris High 
School, Jersey City, N. J. 

A non-profit organization, the Amer- 
ican Field Service International Schol- 
arships, 113 East 30th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y., brings young people 
from other lands to study here. The 
first high school group, numbering 17, 
came five years ago. This year there 
are 175 foreign students in U. S. high 
schools under this program. A_ high 
school which wishes to have a foreign 
student can make arrangements with 
AFSIS. School officials arrange to have 
the student live with a suitable family. 
AFSIS selects the foreign student and 
pays his transportation to and from his 
one-year home in the United States. 





been ruthlessly rooted out. An ex- 
ample is Vladimir Clementis, who 
until last March held the post of 
foreign minister of Czechoslovakia. 
He lost his job because he was ac- 
cused of loving Czechoslovakia more 
than Russia. This month he disap- 
peared. Some reports say he escaped 
to Western Germany or Yugoslavia. 


100 Years of Dividends 


This is the story of a successful 
Investment your great-grandfather 
might have made a century ago 

In 1849 Samuel Batchelder, a New 
England businessman, planned a tex- 
tile mill on the Saco River in Bidde 
ford, Maine. He decided that it 
would take a million dollars to 
launch the venture—a staggering 
sum in those days. Mr. Batchelder 
sent out his treasurer to sell 2,000 
shares of stock at $500 each. The 
treasurer succeeded, partly because 
he was his own best customer. He 
bought 764 shares himself 

Suppose your great-grandfather 
had bought one of those $500 shares 


and had been wise enough to hold 
on to it and pass it through the fam- 
ily to you. Your family, during the 
century, would have received $14,- 
000 in dividends. A dividend is mon- 
ey which a corporation pays, out of 
its earnings, to its stockholders 
Besides receiving $14,000, 
family would now own 105 shares of 
stock, worth a total of $7,743, instead 
of a single share worth $500. As cor 
porations grow they sometimes 
“split” stock. That is, they issue two 
or more shares in place of each pres 


your 


ent share 

The company we're talking about 
is the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company. It makes sheets, pillow- 
cases, work clothing fabrics, baby 
blankets, and other products that 
are known in millions of American 
This month the Pepperell 
Company set the unusual record of 


homes 


_ paying a dividend for 100 consecu- 


tive years—ever since its founding. 

Times have changed considerably 
since then, the company’s report 
shows. The first employees of the 
mill (mostly women) carned $6 a 








6 
week plus board and worked 66 


hours a week. Today, average earn- 
ings in similar work throughout the 
nation are about $53 for a 40-hour 
week (no board ¥ course' 

The company has 8 500 employees 
in five mills. Seven 
founding the 
lion dollars worth of goods in one 
year. year the company pro- 
duced nearly $70,000,000 worth of 
textile products 
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A PARTIAL ECLIPSE of the sun 
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United Nations News 





U.N. Search for Peace 


In Korea's snowy mountains, U. N 
forces last week had halted Red 
China's latest offensive and had ‘be- 
gun to push forward again 

As the seesaw battle raged, United 
Nations peacemakers went into at 
The General 


if Good Offices (see 


tion Assembly's three 


man Committee 
began its 


last week's news pages 


search for a way to talk peace with 
Red China. So far the Chinese Com- 
munists have refused to have any- 
thing to do with the nittee 
Another Assemb! the Col 
Measures con ttee, started 
how to punish Red China 


I 


lective 


pla ninth 


for aggression in Korea 


The U.N. at Work 


ECOSOC—the | 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
new home is under construction. 
This month workmen began putting 
up steel for the Assembly building, 
the last building of the U. N. head- 
quarters area in Manhattan, New 
York City. This fall the Assembly 
will meet once more at the former 


roller skating rink at Flushing Mead- 


ow, or in Paris 
2 


Quick 
ON THE NEWS 


A Communist is guilty of “titoism” 
ubsconds with party funds; be 
Id not be domi- 
erything Stalin 
without question The word 
name of the 


his country shou 


es 
ed by Russia; doe 
ers 


+} 
ror Y, 


if the defense 

ie that has been 

industry 
ment 


ECOSOK stand for 


trols the Brit 


Wide World phote 


GLAMOROUS as a story-book prince and princess, the Shah of Iran and his 
bride, 18-year-old Soraya Isfandiari, daughter of an Lranian tribesman, watch 
wedding festivities after their marriage this month (see last week's news pages). 
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Can 


Western Europe 











Stay Free? 


Yardley in Baltimore Su 


Russia is saying: “Aren't you starting a little late, dearie?”’ 


startling “committee on union.” 


years azo a 


& ge ENTY 
message from France sent a thrill 
across | urope France's foreign min- 


r, Aristide 


nations of | urope band together 


Briand proposed that 


“United States of Europe.” 

uroy yuitside of Russia) is 
nuch smaller than the United States. 
into about 40 
with an average 
to New York State 
state of the U. S. 


Yet it is broken up 


political divisions 
} 


size about equal 


ery 


Suppose eV 


States—we are strong and powerful 
There are no tariffs (taxes on trade) 
on sold from one state to 
This has helped to make 


goods cheap and abundant and has 
thus increased U. S. prosperity 


goods 
another 


“Europe, too, should tear down its 
tariff walls and unite its armies and 
industrial power,” said those who 
believed in Briand’s idea. “Then Eu 
rope, too, would be strong and pros- 
perous.” 


European 
Yet nothing came of Briand’s plan 
at that time. Each nation was jealous 
and suspicious of its neighbors 
Twenty years have gone by. To- 
day Western Europe is at last grop- 
ing its way toward unity, as you'll 
see in the pages which follow. What 
brought this change? What “per- 
suader” proved more 
than Briand? It 
Russian aggression. 


convincing 
is the menace of 





Let's look at the Russian record 
the record that has convinced the 
Western European nations that they 
must work closely together—or per- 
ish (see below). 


All over Europe men listened with 
interest to Briand’s plan. The League 
of Nations (the organization of na 
tions that existed between World 
War I and World War II) formed a 


nation. Each alone 
weak to fight off a 
attack. None could get 
along without buying supplies from 


But—as the UNITED 


were a separate 
would be too 


powerful 


the others 


PROSPERITY—FOR RUSSIA ONLY 


Economic matters: Russia refused to join Marshall 
Plan for rebuilding war-torn Europe ( 1947.) 
Satellites were required to change trade and 
production programs in order to supply Russia. 
Russia looted conquered areas, such as Ger 
many and Manchuria. 


IN THE U. N. 


Russia says “no”: Russia has cast 49 vetoes to block 
Security Council actions. In 1950 Russia boy- 
cotted nearly all U. N. activities, because Red 
China wasn't given Nationalist China's U. N. seat 

Russia refused to accept U. N. majority plan 
for international contro] of atomic energy. This 
plan was designed to make sure the atom wouldn't 
be used for war purposes. 


FIFTH COLUMNS 


*Cominform: Russia leads Cominform (organization of 
international communism that gives orders to 
Communist parties all over the world), 

Russia backed Red Balkan satellites who 
helped Communist rebels in Greece. 


AID TO AGGRESSORS 
Korea: Russia helped supply North Koreans who at- 
tacked South Korea. Russia backs up Red China 
in invasion of South Korea 


MILITARY MIGHT 


Armed forces (army, navy, air force): 4,000,000 Rus- 
sians plus over 1,000,000 in armed forces of Eu- 
ropean satellite countries. (U. S. armed forces— 
2.500.000). 


LAND GRABS 


Territory annexed by Russia since 1939; 179,742 
square miles (northern Rumania, eastern Czech- 
oslovakia, eastern Poland, northeast Prussia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Estonia, parts of Finland, Tannu 
Tuva, southern Sakhalin Island, Kurile Islands). 

U.S.S.R. troops refused to leave [ran until 

U. N. looked into the case (1946). 

demanded share in contro] of Dar- 

danelles, which is part of Turkey 

(1945). 

tried to drive Western powers out 

of Berlin by blockade (1948-49). 


“STOOGE” NATIONS 
Satellites: While occupied by Russian troops, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Eastern Germany fell under control of Commu- 


U.S.S.R 


U.S.S.R 


nist minorities 
Russia steadily tightens control over these 
es and over Albania. 
ymmunists who put their own country ahead 


sia (as Tito did) are rooted out 





Europe’s 
Military 
Strength 


“NEXT stop | Mik 


rope! 
Atlantic Ove 
loesn t 


Like 
portant p 
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tions 
to Atlar 


ertain 


“Probably not, s But NATO “That's where your outfit — ECA — 
has a lot to do before it can hope is helping isn't it, Dad?’ 

to stop Russia. Last fall NATO took “Yes, our Government's Economic 

the first big step. ‘Fh at greed Cooperation Administration is help 

to put part of their at armies ing free Europe build up its produc 

‘ nder and economic strength. But I'll 

how that works when we 


get a little sleep now 


Europe's 


Economi 


Strength 


“Wt AT'S that song vou're sing 
: Dad?” asked Mike, as he 
father walked along a street 


he tern France ‘It sound 


Mike, that 1 song | heard 
i few months ago. Many of 
villages there don't have 

1d10s Or Movies 
ith guitars go 
yw as entertainers 


thev ve been singing songs 
me I was just humming 
ght translate it something like 


Genoveva Umschaden, 19, and Anton 
Voetter, 20, were among Austrian young 
people who visited the U. S. this winter 
under ECA sponsorship, to study farming 





They bring him to the hospital 
But he’s about to die 

To save Giovanni at last 
Arrives the penicillin 

Which ECA supplies 

With love for suffering people 


“That penicillin does more than 
save Giovanni's life, Mike. It also 
puts him back at work. Then he can 
grow more food, or make more cloth 
w steel, or maybe help in an ECA 
project like the one that’s turning a 
big marsh near Salerno into dairy 
pastures and truck gardens. ECA 
help has put Europe back to work 

“Well, everybody seems to be busy 
here around Metz. Is that the factory 
you're taking me to see?” 

“Yes, Mike, there you see part of 
the biggest single ECA project 


bigg 


Three of the most modern steel mills 


n Europe are being built here 

“Il know ECA started back in 1947 
vhen General Marshall was Secre- 
tarv of State—but just how does it 


vork?” 
THE “MARSHALL PLAN” 


“Well, General Marshall knew that 
Europe has some of the world’s finest 
factories and farms and many of the 
most skilled workers in the world 
Mike. But after World War II, many 
ndustries were in ruins. The people 
lidn't have the materials and equip 
vent to get things going again 
So Uncle Sam—at General Mar- 
hall’s suggestion—agreed to supply 
fuel, machines, and other 
materials to ‘prime the 
The Europeans agreed to use 
ods to increase production 
idea of the European Re- 
vram or Marshall Plan as 
l] As you know, I 
r ECA. That's America’s part 
\ irsl il] Plan.” 

much has it cost us?” 

Mike, the U. S. has sent 

lion dollars’ worth of goods 
under ECA. ECA costs 

rs hut our Government 

1 good investment. If Eu- 

ope prospers the United States will 
be more prosperous, too We'll do 
nore business with the Europeans. 
Here’s the foreman who's going to 
take us through the new steel mill 
iim whether we're getting our 

vorth from ECA.” 

Mike turned to the smiling French- 

11 What do you think of the 
Marshall Plan? Does it work?” 

But yes!” replied the foreman 


“This steel mill is only one of hun- 
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Map for World ¥ “a Bve Mivered 
COUNCIL OF EUROPE members are the same as the Marshall Plan countries, except 
that Portugal, Switzerland, and Austria do not belong to the Council of Europe 





Can Atlantic Pact Nations Stop Russia? 


Atlantic Pact Soviet Union & 
Nations European Satellites 


Population 
Armies 
(manpower) 

Navy 

(total tonnage) 

Air Force 

(total aircraft) 


Steel 


(metric tons) 
Coal 
(metric tons) 
Crude Oil 
(barrels) 


(killowatt hours) ERROR 316.000. 908 











Reprinted from Pathfinder News Megarine 


SUROPE’S RIVAL HALVES: How they compore in what it tokes to woge @ wer. 
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"The other bran 
Its 135 members 
nts of the 


right here 
What has the 


Wide World phot 
The Council of Europe largely grew out of the 
campaign for Evropean unity of the “Evropean 
Movement @ private organizetion to which 
many leading Evropeans such os Winston 
Churchill and Henri Spock, belong. Above is the 
Evropean Movement's flag. The design is a green 


E and a white U, meaning “Evropean Union 
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ASSEMBLY WANTS POWER 
orget, Mike, that two vears 
hort time when you think of 
the hundreds of years in which Eu 
rope has been split into separate na 
tions. And the Council itself doesn’t 
operate too smoothly. The Assembly 
loesn't have any real power—and it 
wants some. In fact, many of its 
embers think the Assembly should 
have the right to make laws that even 
governments will obey. It wants to 
be a ‘parliament of Europe.’ In the 
ntime, it is working to set up in 
ternational bodies like the one pro 
sed to run*the Schuman Plan. One 
f these bodies might have charge of 
r 


rr instance, and 


equipment and ex 
» European farmers.’ 


his father stepped out 


last stop 
e idea of 
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1. WHICH IS IT? 

Write the letter N, E, C, or S, as the statements 
apply to the North Atlantic Treaty, ECA, the Council 
of Europe, or the Schuman Plan, respectively. 


—1. It is the U. S. part of a four-year plan to rebuild 
war-torn Europe 

2. The United States will fight if our Western allies 
are attacked by Russia or her satellites. 

3. From it may spring a “parliament of Europe.” 

4. Canada, Britain, France, and Italy are members. 

5. It is a plan to unite the steel and coal industries 
of several Western European nations. 


il. WHICH IS RIGHT? 


Write the letter of the correct choice in the blank 


space 


|. The most important factor hastening Europe to- 
fear of Communist aggression (b) the 
success of the Schuman Plan (c) U. S. friendship 

2. Of these three, the nation with the largest armed 
France (b) Russia (c) Spain. 

An aggressor country to which Russia gave aid 


*% AS STIRRING AS THE 


ward unity is (a 


torces is a 

















ms 


A Workbook Section on the Unit on Europe 


is (a) North Korea (b) Republic of Korea (c) Iran. 
—_4. France has opposed formation of a German army 
because (a) France fears a future invasion by Germany 
(b) the French would have to pay higher taxes (c) 
enough troops are already available to defend Europe 
against communism. 
__5. The Council of Europe includes delegates trom 
(a) the free nations of Europe (b) the United States 
and Europe (c) Western Europe and the Soviet bloc. 
6. The purpose of General Eisenhower's recent visit 
to Europe was (a) to learn whether Western Europe 
has the will and strength to fight Communist aggressions. 
(b) to measure the success of the Marshal] Plan (c) to 
study Communist methods in Europe 


it. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


Do you think there will be a “United States of Eu- 





rope” in the near future? Explain. 


FOURTH OF JULY...! x 


VERY once in a while a picture comes 
along that makes you cheer— makes 
you want to tell about it. 

This one is a really fine achievement. It is 
the story of Justice Oliver Wendel] Holmes. 
It does justice to the Justice. 

It’s as exciting as a parade, as thrilling 
as a home run with bases loaded. It’s there, 
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ALL ABOUT ANIMALS 


A Crossword Puzzle by Kathryn Zeunen, Grosse Pointe (Mich.) H.S. 
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Sorry Mess 


HIS is the sort of column I hate to 

write. It is a story of rottenness and 
crookedness. Not in politics or business, 
but in sports—in a wonderful amateur 
sport like college basketball. . 

As I write this, eleven players from 
have already 
“throwing” 
games. It started about six weeks ago 
when two former players from Man- 
hattan College N. Y. admitted that they 
“threw” three games last season and at- 
Manhattan team to 


this season 
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Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


0" “Tops, don't miss. i" i" Worthwhile. 
i Falr. Save your money. 


Drama: “44 /O! Men and Musica 
wvrrCyrano de Bergerac, “VM No 
Way Out. “He wThe Glass Menagerie 
“vvThree Guys Named Mike “~~ 
Prelude to Fame. “##The Magnet 
“vrkKing Solomon's Mines. “All 
About Eve. ###So Long at the Fair 
MiwSeven Days to Noon. “Trio 
“Only the Valiant. “Kim. “~The 
Mudlark. “Magnificent Yankee “Hw 
Killer That Stalked New York. “The 
Man Who Cheated Himself. “The Fly 
ing Missile. “The Sound of Fury 
“Operation Pacific. “Harriet Craig 

Comedy: “4//4Mr. 880. 44 Har 


vey. ##HThe Jackpot. ~wHue and 


Cry. “Happiest Days of ,Your Life 
} $ 


GABANARO 


ao I 


BELIEVE US, here's a sports shirt col 
lar that looks really good with a tie 

The NEW Arrow ARAFOLD collar 
marks a revolutionary development in 


sports shirts. ONLY Arrow has it! 


This handsome 
built-in tie space formed by a perma 
nent fold line in the collar. No more 
bulging, wrinkling, “bunching up.” 


new collar has a 





ARROW. 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


p. 2, Braille ( bral)—A system of printing 
for the blind. Each letter or character ts 
indicated by a group of points or dots 
which the blind person touches 

p. 2, vaudeville (vdd vil)—A program of 
variety acts on the stage. This type of the 
atre entertainment was very popular 20 a 
80 years ago 

p. 2, Elbe (él bé)—A river flowing fron 
Czechoslovakia to the North Sea 

p. 2, Military Staff Committee—U. N 
agency the aim of which is to form a world 
police force for peace 

p. 10, passport—A document indicating 
that a has the 
government to travel abroad 


person permission of his 


with the 
sensational New 
ARAFOLD COLLAR! 


1 ooks well open 
...0r with a tie! 


With o1 
wonderful, easy 

Made of rich, rugged WASHABLE 
rayon gabardine, Gabanaro comes in 
12 colors, in your exact neck size and 


ARAFOED 15 
solid comfort! 


without a tie 


sleeve length! See yourself—today—ain 


Gabanaro with the new ARAFOLD col- 
lar! $6.50 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., 


Geabanaro 
Spores Shires 


Ine. 


Starting our second 100 years of style leadership! 
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Food Is Fun 
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Mirth is God's medicine; 
ought to take it.” S 
Franklin. So 


everybody 


old Ben 


Salida wise 


a daily dose 


Take of laughter; 
See how good you'll feel thereafter! 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


= B® lts Fun to Make... Fun to Drink 


Veaghs= 


Do-re-mil BANAM 
ney said the husband, “I'd be 
the happiest-man in the world if you 
could bake bread like my mother used 
bake 


I know,” his wife agreed thought- 

‘But, dear, you would make me 

e happiest woman alive if you could 
t make dough like my dad used to.” 
Home Life 


Pshaw! 


yuu read the third 


C W D K. Im not 
ng it, but I think he 
Notre Dame last 


foward Zink Leader 
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| jokes that he doubted 
motives. One night 


figure of one of the 
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e darkness 
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plied the officer 
Moses,” he said 


nd give the Ten | 


How to make a 
BANANA MILK SHAKE 


1 fully ripe banana* 


Cross-Country 1 cup (8 ounces) COLD milk 


eo , t 
e sailor just *Use fully ripe banane 


train ° peel weil-flecked with browr 


Peel banana. Slice into a bow! 

and beat with a rotary egg beater 

or electric mixer until smooth 

ile, catch ¢ : ’ and creamy. Add milk; mix 
teeth, and yet well. Serve immediately. Makes 
1 large or 2 medium-sized drinks 


ing fellow, “but 
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ne paper came in entitled: UP Pier 3, Nerth River New York 6, N.Y. 
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‘The bonds we bought for our country’s defense 
are helping our boy become a doctor! 


HOW U. 5S. SAVINGS BONDS 
ARE PAYING OFF FOR 
JOHN AND HELEN DALY 

OF STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


John and Helen Daly are proud 
of their son, James. “Jim always 
wanted to be a doctor,”” says Helen, 
“and now he’s getting his 
chance to study medicine, 
thanks to our U. S. Savings 
Bonds and the wonderful 
Payroll Savings Plan!” 





“Jimmy was only 13 when John and I 
decided to make U.S. Savings Bonds 
a part of our plan for his future I 





signed up then for the Payroll Sav : “Jim's at the University of Senta Clara 
ings Plan i he ttockton Nava “We've saved $3,550, now. John has i now, taking pre-medical work. Bonds 
Supply Annex whe | work his phonograph business so I'm able | are paying his tuition, and we're still 

to put more than 25 of my salary buying them toward that M.D. for 
into Payroll Savings. I buy a $100 him. The Savings Bond method is 
bond each month which goes toward wonderful for parents! 


The Dalys'story can be your story, too! 








n ake la roll Savings Plan where you 
or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you 

You may save as little as $1 1 week 

$375 a month. If you can set 

1) weekly, in 10 years you'll have 


ind interest worth $4 


“Miing security not . 
but for the bles 
important to u 
think, you'll discover 


eams into reality, 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR COUNTRY’S TOO 
NOW—THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 


a Counce ang 





Lb had the pleasure of receivin 
a number of visitors this past er 
around our corner. The National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
met in New York February 10th to 14th. 
In addition to the personal enjoyment 
of talking with many old friends, we've 
picked up suggestions for 
articles, and we've also agreed to pub- 
lish—at the urgent request of a number 
of principals—a special issue which 
you'll be hearing about this spring. 


numerous 


Having attended the annual meetings 
of high school principals most of the 
past I've noted happily that 
year after year they give an increasing 
amount of their time and energy to dis- 
cussing and attacking the problems of 
They relegated 
problems of building 


maintenance to a 


30 years 


the curriculum have 
the operating 
management and 
minor spot. This widespread growth of 
professionalism amgng high school prin- 
Equally marked is the 
determination to 
principles of democratic 
of the high schools; this 
is evident not only in its application to 


cipals is notable 
interest in—and the 
extend—the 


administration 


teachers, but to students as well 

We'll have more to report on the prin- 
cipals’ convention in a later issue of 
Scholastic Teacher. One of the most in- 
teresting sessions we attended was the 
student panel discussion, “The Oppor- 
tunities of Education in America,” pre- 
sided over by Burt Johnson, Principal 
of Tenafly High School, Tenafly, N. J. 
The panel members were students from 
Germany, France, Japan, Yugoslavia, 
and Poland. These foreign teen-agers 
are presently attending high schools in 
New and New York. A photo 
graph of the panel appears in this 
week's issue of Junior Scholastic, World 
Week, and Senior Scholastic. The panel 
in the grand ballroom of the 
a “packed 


and 


Jersey 


was held 
Hotel 


house” of 


before 
administrators 


Commodore 
school 
isitors. 

Having saluted the high school prin- 
cipals here in our own bailiwick, some 
of us have packed our bags and are now 
off to Atlantic City for the meetings of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


India, Pakistan, 


and Kashmir 
Mar. 7 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Kashmir and _ the 
United Nations, 1949, free, Embassy of 
Pakistan, Washington, D. C. Kashmir 
Story, 1950, free, Embassy of India, 
Information Division, 2107 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Washington 8, D. C. Pakis- 
tan: the Struggle of a Nation, 1949, 
free, Embassy of Pakistan, Washington, 
D. C. About India, 1949, free, Embassy 
of India, Information Division, 2107 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington 8, D. C. 
India and Pakistan—Progress Report 
(Reports Vol. 25, No. 7), 1949, 25¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. Pakistan, by 
Lou Phillips, 1948, free, Pan American 
World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge 
Plaza N., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
An Air View of India Today, by En 
rique Portes, 1948, free, Pan American 
World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge 
Plaza N., Long Island City 1, N. Y 

BOOKS: Halfway to Freedom, by 
Margaret Bourke White, $3.50 (Schus- 
ter, 1949). And Gazelles Leaping, by 
Suclhindra Ghose, $3.50 (Macmillan, 
1949). 

ARTICLES: “India” (Special Issue), 
U. N. World, Jan. 1951. “India on the 
Fence,” by K. Nair, Fortune, Jan. 1951. 
“Kashmir, Troubled Vale,” by V. M 
Dean, Nation, Sept. 2, 1950. “Pakistan” 
(Special Issue), U. N. World, Nov. 1950. 
“Which Way Will India Turn?,” by L. 
Fielden, N. Y. Times Magazine, July 16, 
1950. “Greatest, and Youngest, of Mos- 
lem Lands,” by R. Symonds, N. Y 
Times Magazine, Apri] 30, 1950 

FILMS: Farmers of India (Middle 
Ganges Valley), 20 minutes, sale or 
rent, United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 29. Life in this densely 
overpopulated region—the great pov 
erty, crowded living conditions, famine 
and disease. India, 12 minutes, sale or 
rent, Association Films, 347 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 17. The social and political 
problems of the 400 million people in 
the overcrowded land of India. A num- 
ber of films dealing with the social, cul- 
tural, political, and economic life of the 
people of India is available for saie or 
rent from the Government of India 
Information Services, 2111 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 
Write them for complete listing of titles. 
Promise -of Pakistan, 17 minutes, sale, 
March of Time Forum Films, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y. 17. Scenes in the 
new nation. 


FILMSTRIPS: Pivot of Asia (India 
and Pakistan), 56 frames, New York 
Times, Office of Educational Activities, 
229 W. 438 St., N. Y. 18. Historical de- 
velopment of the republics of India and 
Pakistan; the present conflict between 
the two countries and their economic 
and social problems. India, 60 frames, 
Informative Classroom Pictures Pub- 
lishers, 40 Ionia Ave., N. W., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. Tour of India through 
photographs, drawings, map. 


Lapland 
Mar. 7 in Junior Scholastic 

BOOKS: Land of the Long Night, by 
Paul B. du Chaillu, $2.50 (Scribner, 
1899). Somi Builds a Church, by Rafa- 
ello Busoni (fiction), $2.50 (Viking, 
1943). The Lapps, by Bjorn Collinder, 
$3.75. (Princeton Univ. Press, 1950). 
Lapland Journey, by Halliday Suther- 
land, $3.00 (Dodd, 1938). The White 
Continent, by Thomas R. Henry, $3.75 
(Sloane, 1951). 

ARTICLES: “Our Footloose Corre- 
spondents; Swedish Lapland,” by O. 
Meeker and O. Meeker, New Yorker, 
Nov. 18, 1950. “Lapps Are the Darn- 
dest People,” by T. H. Work, Saturday 
Evening Post, Aug. 27, 1949. “Lap 
land’s Reindeer Roundup,” National 
Geographic Magazine, July 1949. 

FILMS: Eskimo Hunters, 20 min- 
utes, sale or rent, United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. How people 
exist in northern Alaskan regions. Life 
in Lapland, 16 minutes, sale or rent, 
Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 W. 45 St., N. Y. 
19. Life of the Lapps mainly during the 
winter—their customs, schools, and 
meager economic existence. Wind from 
the*West, 18 minutes, sale or rent, 
Films of the Nations, Inc., 55 W. 45 
St., N. Y. 19. Land of the Lapps. 


“Career Blueprint’ Series 
March 7-May 9 in Practical English 


Here are some addresses from which 
you can secure free or low-cost voca- 
tional information: 

Nursing: Write to Committee on Ca- 
reers in Nursing, American Nurses 
Assn., 2 Park Ave., New York City. 

Farming: Write to the VU. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., for 
these free pamphlets: Getting Started 
in Farming, Farmer's Bulletin No. 1961, 
rev. Dec., 1945; Farm Opportunities, 
Prospects, Problems, Policies, rev. Sept., 
1946; Suggestions to Prospective Farm- 
ers and Sources of Information, Feb., 
1945. 
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Do Citizens and Education Mix? 


A Commentary on the Connecticut Report 


Ta when both inflationary 

and ideological pressures are put- 
ting the American educational system 
under severe strains, it is important that 
the American people should understand 
the problems their schools are facing. 
The public has unfortunately tended, 
much of the time in the past, to swing 
from one extreme to another. It has 
either left the schools severely alone, 
as a problem too complex and remote 
from daily life and the special province 
of professional educators. Or, ignoring 
the proper relationship of public and 
expert in the formation of policy, it has 
attempted to dictate curricula and tech- 
niques of education because “the tax- 
schools 


time 


payers own the 

It is one of the most encouraging 
signs of the times, therefore, that on 
various levels, local, state, and national, 
the citizen public has begun to pay in- 
creased attention to its schools, and to 
organize for study and action 
programs on school needs. One of the 
prime motivating behind this 
better schools campaign is the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, headed by Roy E. Larsen, 
president of Time, Inc. 

Parallel with it, and with the long 
time efforts of such professional edu 
cational groups as the U. S. Office of 
Education and the National Educa 
tion Association, enlightened 
business men are taking a renewed in- 
terest in the schools. The Advertising 
a private organization of 


serious 


forces 


many 


Council, In 
leading advertising agencies, has con- 
ducted a nation-wide campaign to ac- 
quaint the public with the facts about 
the schools. Millions of dollars worth of 
free advertising space and skilled ef- 
fort have been donated to this camse 
by advertising media and experts 

But little would come of the efforts 
; ] 


f these national bodies if it were not 


for spontaneous grass-roots interest and 
level 
In the past five years hundreds of citi- 
zens’ groups have been formed through- 
out the United States to work on the 


of their 


support at the local community 


problems own communities. 
Most of them sprang up without any 
outside impetus. Now, in various forms, 


they are | 


eginning to band together for 
cooperative effort 
Outstanding as an object-lesson in 
this process of community awakening 
has been the work of the Governor's 
Fact-Finding ( Educa- 
appointed in 1949 by Governor 
Connecticut. The 
Commission leading citizens 
from various portions of the state, in- 


ommussion on 
thon, 
Chester Bowles of 


t tive 


cluding both men and women, with 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, as Chairman, 
has recently issued its first report, “Do 
Citizens and Education Mix?”—a Com- 
munity Guide to School Study. Avail- 
able from the Commission's office in the 
State Capitol at Hartford for 50 cents, 
it is a 160-page document which all 
public-spirited citizens as well as pro- 
fessional educators will find worthy of 
prolonged study. 

“When educators and community 
people plan together for the children 
who are their joint responsibility,” says 
the Commission in its foreword, “two 
fears vanish. The first is educators’ fear 
of the community, and the second is 
community fear of educators. As school 
and community pool resources, school 
people discover that parents and other 
taxpayers are not revolutionists. They 
have no desire to throw out the win- 
dow the body of system and method 
that professional educators have worked 
over the vears to create. Moreover, 
educators discover that community peo- 
ple have creative ideas too—ideas which 
can facilitate the operation of an educa- 
tional system by linking it more closely 
to community needs and interests.” 


THE STORY OF BROOKHAVEN 


The report is cast in the form of a 
narrative about a mythical composite 
community called Brookhaven. But it is 
not fiction. It is the distilled essence 
of factual reports and information from 
85 similar Connecticut communities, 
large and small, covering the entire 
state. All these 85 towns formed 
school-community study groups before 
or during the progress of the state com- 
mission's survey. All of them had faced, 
studied, and in varying degrees, solved 
problems as acute as those faced in the 
typical town of Brookhaven 

Brookhaven was a combination of 
country town, overflow from a subur- 
ban industrial community nearby, and 
wealthy summer It had been 
growing spottily for fifty years, and the 
nature of its varied communities had 
changed radically. In 1950 it found that 
its senior high school and two of its 
were seriously 


estates. 


six elementary schools 
overcrowded, that its population and 
its tax rate had increased markedly 
since 1940, that 60 new 
would be needed by 1960 

How an intelligent farmer, goaded 
by the birth of his grandchild, felt the 
time had come fer action and gathered 
around him hig neighbors to consult 
with the Board of Education and the 


( 


classrooms 


Study Council (just like 85 others) 
quickly organized, and with 

rience of other communities to draw 
through state authorities, was 

avoid many mistakes and pitfalls. From 
its members’ own suggestions and votes 
it obtained the agenda for its study, 
and appointed active committees to 
analyze the following problems: 

1. Building needs; school facilities 
and equipment (including population 
trends). 

2. Curriculum, high school and ele- 
mentary, in relation to life. 

3. School administration and finance. 

4. Teaching personnel, supply, and 
salaries. 

5. Health and recreation facilities in 
the schools and community. 

6. Guidance, including the problem 
of drop-outs before graduation. 

7. Transportation facilities and cost 
in relation to the school program. 

8. The influence of the community 
on the schools. 


HOW THEY DID IT 


Volunteer visiting committees went 
over every school building in the town 
from cellar to attic and made carefu, 
notes of the condition of every rooni 
and piece of equipment in relation to 
its function and é@hrollment. Others 
visited neighboring communities to look 
into similar problems. Others conducted 
the first adequate school census of the 
whole community, with the aid of the 
high school civics class, which got a 
first-hand introduction to the problems 
of citizenship. Others made an exhaus- 
tive survey of the teaching staff, its 
qualifications and its needs. The cur- 
riculum and the guidance program 
came in for thoughtful overhauling from 
the standpoint of the life adjustment 
needs of all Brookhaven pupils. De- 
tailed schedules and questionnaires for 
all these and other phases are provided 
in the guide. 

It would be unfair to the readers of 
this “whodunit” to reveal the denoue- 
ment of what happened to Brookhaven’s 
schools, when demonstrated school 
needs and the hardpan of New Eng 
land Yankee economy clashed in final 
battle. But the real lesson of the Con 
necticut report, coached in a narrative 
that carries conviction from first to last, 
is that average citizens can and will 
meet the challenge of all the commu 
nity’s children. As always, the busiest 
people were the best and most patri- 
otic workers. And Connecticut schools 
are on the march toward higher stand- 
ards because hundreds of parents like 
Ed Noyes, Bill Watson, Marg McAdoo, 
Bob Paterno, Pete Horosky, and their 
friends saw their civic duty and did it 
with a will. K. M. G. 





